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SOME NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 

THE tracing of some sort of an evolution in religious belief 
and practice has long been a favorite task with those en- 
gaged in the scientific study of religion. It is the purpose of 
this paper to point out certain limitations to the problem, and to 
indicate, if possible, the direction in which a genuinely scientific 
solution may be possible. 

The point of view of most students of this subject has, un- 
fortunately, been more or less determined by systematic consid- 
erations, and the procedure has often amounted to little more 
than a series of attempts to find in various religions of different 
periods and stages of culture an embodiment in greater or less 
degree of some concept, such as monotheism, the meaning of 
which is predetermined by the investigator, that is, carried over 
bodily as a perfectly determinable quantity from his own uni- 
verse of ideas. It has also been common to work out in the 
same manner some supposedly evolutionary series such as the 
following. Beginning with fetichism, religions are said to pass 
through animism, naturalism, higher pantheism, henotheism, and 
ethical monotheism. All such schemes have a certain rough 
and ready merit, but at their best they fail to take into account 
important facts regarding religion, not the least of which is the 
great complexity of the data involved ; and thus the series, so 
painstakingly elaborated, is apt to be entirely spurious. 

By other students, the view is held that there is a certain 
germinal idea or instinct present in the lower religions, which, 
by degrees, attains a fuller and fuller expression, 1 or that there 
have been successive revelations of a certain concept among dif- 
ferent peoples and at different times. The phenomena of the 
ethnic religions then divide themselves into real religion and 
superstition. They are significant in proportion as they reveal 
some trace of this instinct, revelation, or whatever the primordial 
datum is taken to be, otherwise primitive beliefs are largely neg- 

1 E. g. , Max Miiller, Tiele, Jastrow, and others ; also H. R. Marshall, Instinct 
and Reason. 
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ative quantities. These views are really the direct descendants 
of the once prevalent idea that true religion was in all essentials 
originally revealed to man, and that, in so far as there has been 
any evolution, it has been in the main negative. 1 The adherents 
of the instinct type of theory can, of course, stand for a positive 
evolution, but, if they ever faced the problem in a detailed and 
thoroughgoing manner, they would apparently have some diffi- 
culty in showing how an instinct with no natural history could 
evolve in the terms of an unrelated economic, social, and intel- 
lectual milieu. 

It is not, however, our purpose here to attempt a systematic 
criticism of these points of view, but rather merely to state that 
the resulting methods of treating religion throw over it a false 
simplicity and that the problem of evolution in religion requires 
further and more critical examination. The theories above 
referred to have borrowed their concepts and method more or 
less directly from the biological sciences, where it is doubtless 
legitimate to arrange in series various types of structure, such as 
reproductive organs, nervous systems, and what not. From this, 
some have come to the conclusion that the diverse forms of 
religion which have come into being represent necessary stages 
in the development of the higher types of religion. But, even in 
biology, there are limitations to the significance of the series which 
may be constructed. Each animal and plant form stands at the 
end of a long process of development, and is in no sense actually 
intermediate between certain other existing forms. In an even 
greater degree, the different manifestations of religion are discrete 
and non-continuous. Of course, it is possible to arrange types of 
religion in a series in the same way in which types of animal 
structure may be arranged, but, for reasons which we shall 
develop, the seeming connections between the members are more 
than likely to be imaginary. In this connection, the words of 
Galton are apposite : 

" Whenever search is made for intermediate forms between 
widely divergent varieties, whether they be of plants or of animals, 

1 For recent expositions of this point of view, cf. Nassau' s Fctichism in West 
Africa, chap, iii, and Trumbull's The Blood Covenant. 
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of weapons or utensils, of customs, religion, or language, or of 
any other product of evolution, a long and orderly series can 
usually be made out, each member of which differs in an almost 
imperceptible degree from adjacent specimens. But it does not 
at all follow, because these intermediate stages have been found 
to exist, that they were the very stages passed through in the 
course of evolution. Counter evidence exists in abundance, not 
only of the appearance of considerable sports, but of their remark- 
able stability in heredity transmission. Many of the specimens 
of intermediate forms may have been unstable varieties whose 
descendants had reverted ; they might be looked upon as tenta- 
tive and faltering steps taken along parallel courses of evolution, 
and afterwards retraced." ' 

He who supposes that the method of biology can be applied 
off-hand to social phenomena certainly falls into a serious error. 
The strictures which Galton urges are particularly applicable in 
the science of religion. True, the stages of culture known to us 
may be serially arranged, but it does not follow that the low 
grade forms are preliminary steps to higher grades. Many of 
them are quite likely side-developments on some plane of arrest, 
or unfruitful exaggerations of planes of culture that in some way 
lost the cue to progress, or got detached from its main stream. 
Conditions of this sort would be entirely possible, even if religious 
development consisted in the unfolding of some primitive instinct 
or ' perception of the infinite.' If, however, it can be shown that 
the religious attitude is a differentiation from the more immediate 
aspects of the life process, that the one is an organic part of the 
other, neither possessing a primordial essence peculiar to itself, 
it would seem that the different phenomena called religious would 
be even more discrete than is the case with apparently related 
forms of animal life. So complex are the elements which consti- 
tute, and so subtle are the forces which cooperate in the deter- 
mination of any given social fact, it is generally unsafe to 
compare one with another as one might compare the reproductive 
systems of various plants. Only the primary life activities of 
different peoples can be so compared. Variations in these ele- 
1 Natural Inheritance (1889), pp. 32, 33. 
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mentary processes bring about, on derived planes, indefinitely 
varied results. The forms of religion are so definitely parts of 
the social milieu which produces them that we cannot attempt to 
arrange them in a scale of higher and lower until we are able to 
evaluate the social background, and this is possible only so 
roughly that, with our present knowledge, the scaling of religions 
is scarcely worth attempting. That is to say, a group may be 
far advanced in certain aspects of its social organization, while, 
paradoxically enough, it may be very backward in its economic 
development. So of every other of its aspects : in some respects 
it may be progressive and in others backward or even degenerate. 
What, then, shall be the status of such a group as compared with 
others which are retarded in still different ways ? 

To illustrate the above statement and make clear its bearings 
upon the problem of the evolution of religion, we may refer to 
the Arunta of Central Australia. As far as tribal organization 
and the various means of social control are concerned, these 
people are relatively advanced for an ethnic race. Their mar- 
riage system is worked out with elaborate detail, and they count 
descent through the male. And yet, according to their observers 
(Messrs. Spencer and Gillen), they have no system of chief- 
tainship, no theistic ideas of any sort, and their economic 
development, while it is in a way adapted to their natural condi- 
tions, is, nevertheless, most crude. Thus, while living in a 
climate that is sometimes very severe, they are unclothed, and 
their primary method of insuring an abundant supply of staple 
articles of food is based upon various and elaborate magical 
rites, so-called, rather than upon even a feeble reconstruction of 
their food environment. They are said to have no religion be- 
cause they have no notions of gods, and yet, if religion consists 
in certain mental attitudes and social functions rather than in a 
certain conceptual framework, we believe a good case for their 
religion can be made out. Now, just as it would be difficult to 
determine, on the whole, the social status of such a group, 
because of the very unequal development of the various aspects 
of its life, so it would be hard to say where its religion belongs, 
comparatively speaking, or to say off-hand that it is related in 
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any sequential fashion to the religion of some other group. Such 
a religion, granted that it is one, though it lacks the conceptual 
framework that is usually associated with even primitive faiths, 
must be determined solely by its functional relationships to the 
various expressions of group life. An attempt to work out a 
statement of the Arunta religion would make it quite clear that 
religions generally are so definitely the outcome of particular 
social conditions that no such external characteristics as fetichism, 
animism, theism, and the like, can place the religions of different 
groups in any vital relationship. A people which possesses no 
gods is not necessarily in a pre-religious stage of development. 
It may have had deities and, through some peculiar turn in its 
social and economic development, it may have lost them (e. g., the 
case of the Todas, mentioned in a following paragraph). Nor is a 
monotheistic belief an indication in every case of a high religious 
plane. A tribe in the interior of Borneo, of low grade in social de- 
velopment, is said to believe in a single supreme god, while tribes 
which are more advanced in many ways living along the coast 
are polytheists. Of this apparent anomaly, Hose and McDougall, 
the observers of these tribes, say : " We are disposed to regard 
this conception (i. e., of the supreme Being) as one that, amid the 
perpetual flux of opinion and belief that obtains among people 
destitute of written records, may be comparatively rapidly and 
easily arrived at under favorable conditions, such as seem to be 
afforded by the Kenyas"; it may then, as easily, be lost or 
" remain as a vestige only to be discerned by curious research 
in the minds of a few individuals, as among the Ibans, or the 
Australian blacks, until another turn of Fortune's wheel, perhaps 
in the birth of some overmastering personality or a revival of 
tribal or national vigor, gives it a new period of life and power." 1 
Again, while the Arunta people, as before stated, have no the- 
istic ideas, other tribes, on the southeast coast of Australia, have 
a concept of an 'All Father,' which, though remotely theistic in 
the tribes studied by Howitt, 2 attains among others the definite 
qualities of a deity who is revered and to some extent prayed to. 3 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXXI, p. 213. 

2 The Native Tribes of S. E. Australia. 

3 Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, chap. ii. 
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In these cases, and others of the sort, we can scarcely say that 
the religion of one tribe is superior to that of another, but rather 
that the evolution of the concepts of higher values has followed 
diverse lines, and that the matrix of social life, of which each is a 
part, must be taken into account in all attempts to evaluate them. 
In other words, that there is no direct relation between the 
atheism of the Arunta and the monotheism of the Euahlayi. 

One other illustration, out of many, may be given. The Todas 
of India, Rivers * tells us, have at present very vague ideas of 
deities ; but they were once, he believes, quite definite. All of 
the attention of these people is at present centred in their dairies 
and the rituals connected therewith. They seem to be losing an 
old religion, in which there were deities, and slowly evolving a 
new one, in which their highest value concepts are symbolized in 
other than theistic terms. At least, their religious ideas are 
changing, and this much, at any rate, seems clear, that in some 
way in the not very remote past their interest in their old re- 
ligion died out because that religion failed to express sufficiently 
the new interests which were gradually awakening among them. 
By some means, external conditions, possibly their economic envi- 
ronment, underwent radical change, and in time nothing was left 
in their lives to make the old ideas and rituals significant to them 
of any values. In the meantime, other objects of interest were 
appearing. Buffaloes became their chief means of subsistence, 
and the breeding and care of these animals became matters of 
absorbing attention. Their life now revolves about the buffalo. 
The milk is, to all intents and purposes, a sacred fluid, and all 
objects and persons associated with the procuring and care of the 
milk are also sacred. The dairymen are quasi-priests, and elab- 
orate ceremonies have grown up about their ordination. The 
names of their old gods remain, but they interest the Todas very 
little, even where they have been associated, as by after-thought, 
with the dairy interest. It is conceivable that, under favorable 
conditions, definitely related to their present social life, a new set 
of gods might develop among the Todas. 

In turning from these illustrations, let us emphasize again that 

1 The Todas. 
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terms like ' fetichism,' 'animism,' or even 'monotheism,' have no 
special significance as blanket concepts to be applied right and 
left to the phenomena of primitive religion. The developmental 
series which may be worked out in such terms is more than likely 
to be spurious. A comparative study, as far as it is possible at 
all, might, however, start from the assumption that in different 
social matrices there are specialized attitudes having functional 
elements in common, such as might be called religious. It seems 
that some criterion of religion might be formulated in terms of 
social psychology, which would at least serve as a working 
hypothesis, its validity to be determined through its use. 

But, as far as the evolution of this religious tendency is con- 
cerned, it is clear, at least, that we do not have some constant 
element to deal with, an element which gradually becomes more 
and more explicit. We have rather an indefinite number of 
discrete attitudes which, within limits, bear a definite relation to 
the matrix of experience out of which they have evolved. These 
are alike and different. They are alike in respect to their re- 
ligious character, which certain conditions in various stages of 
society have caused to develop. All of the results of these con- 
ditions may be called forms of religious consciousness because of 
the manner of their peculiar relation to the matrix of practical 
activities. On the other hand, they are different in so far as they 
have sprung from different grades of culture or from different sets 
of activities on the same grade of culture. In other words, from 
a given stage of culture, a corresponding religious attitude may 
be differentiated, the immediate precursors of which attitude are 
the more direct and, in the main, the more practical attitudes of 
the life of the group. Almost any conceivable practical adjust- 
ment may theoretically, and has, in fact, as a matter of history, 
served as the basis of a religious attitude. It is manifest, if the 
religious attitude is thus a secondary matter, or a product, and if 
these are the conditions of its appearance, that religious types are 
not related to one another in causal or sequential terms, but 
rather in the fact that they are all alike connected with certain 
cultural levels. 

The problem of the evolution of religion is then the problem 
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of tracing the connection between various religions and the 
cultural matrix out of which they have sprung, of noting how, 
in certain environments, and in the face of certain life-problems, 
the religious type of attitude tends to develop in particular ways, 
and how, in like manner, its content and form vary with these 
external conditions. The point is not that a preexisting reli- 
gious instinct finds expression in the important practical activities 
of a group of people, but rather that these activities by their very 
importance produce a peculiar differentiation of consciousness 
that may be called religious, and hence, in so far, themselves 
become religious acts. Thus " worship of ancestors naturally 
predominates where family feeling is the strongest and where the 
head of the family holds the position of authority over a large 
number of dependents." * In the case of the negroes described 
by Ellis, 2 there is little family solidarity or family feeling, and con- 
sequently there is no development of the religious attitude on 
this side of their life. Their chief matters of concern are the 
forces of nature manifested in ocean and river, in the falling of 
great trees, and in the pestilence. Certain adjusting activities 
cluster about these objects of attention, and out of them a re- 
ligious attitude eventually grows. 

The religion of the primitive Semites has been shown 3 to be 
directly connected with their dependence upon the date palm for 
food, and with their matriarchial organization of society. The 
central object of attention of the head-hunting Dyaks is, of 
course, the capture of enemies' heads with its accompanying 
perils. The activities clustering about head-hunting furnish the 
substrate of their religious consciousness. The heads are wor- 
shiped ; they are the symbols of a successful raid and the bringefs 
of blessing to the captors. Elaborate ceremonies attend the 
home-coming of the raiders ; feasts are given in honor of the 
heads taken. The religious attitude of the Kwakiutl Indians is 
definitely connected with their complex system of secret societies. 
That of the Central Australians is evidently an outgrowth of 
their somewhat strenuous food conditions. In all the cases just 

1 Morris, Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 24, p. 411. 

2 The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast. 
3 G. A. Barton, Semitic Origins. 
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mentioned, and many more might as easily be offered, we find a 
somewhat definite type of social interest about which most of the 
activities of the group centre. These activities may be called 
either practical or religious with almost equal justice from the 
standpoint of the people involved. 

Now it may be urged that these instances afford no proof that 
the religious attitude is a differentiation out of certain types of 
activity, rather than an independent something which, however, 
finds expression in accordance with the dominant habits of a 
people. In reply, it may be said that no possible meaning can 
attach to an evaluating attitude which is, at bottom, independent of 
objective conditions. The point which we here desire to make 
clear, is that certain elements in the life of a people come to con- 
sciousness as having peculiar value, and therefore, that the reli- 
gious attitude, a special case of this larger sense of value, is directly 
related to and is an integral part of the practical and spontaneous 
adjustments of the people concerned. If this is the correct view, 
there is no such thing as a permanently existing religious instinct, 
sense, or attitude, which continues independently of these objective 
conditions of life. 

We may say, if we choose, that the human species is so organ- 
ized that it has the faculty of realizing value ; but nothing is 
gained by such a statement, any more than general psychology 
would profit by the dictum that man has a faculty of perception 
or of reason. Man does not perceive all the time or reason 
all the time, but if placed in certain situations, he does act in 
these characteristic ways. There has been no continuum of 
reason or perception, but merely various discrete acts related 
definitely to the objective conditions in which man is from time to 
time placed. We hold that the case is the same with religion. 
One has here to deal with peculiar kinds of reactions which 
appear with reference to all varieties of objective circumstances, 
provided the latter have acquired a certain relationship to a social 
group of some sort. 

We should expect, then, to find that religious forms do not 
develop into other forms, but rather that they are the successive 
expressions of various ages and changing environments. 1 Thus, 
1 Hoffding, Philosophy of Religion, p. 242. 
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we venture to assert, the piacular sacrifice of the later Semitic 
religions can be said only in an external sense to have developed 
from the earlier sacrificial meal. These two types of religious 
expression are responses to two different types of needs, or con- 
ceptions of value. It is true that the objective form of the reac- 
tion was in all probability continuous throughout all periods of 
Semitic history, in other words, that the sacrificial meal gradually 
changed into certain later forms, but there was no continuity on 
the psychical side. The objective continuity was simply the 
vague one of habit or custom. As Semitic society met new 
problems and exigencies of life, the expression of the religious atti- 
tude, when it appeared at all, would naturally fall into the con- 
ventional forms, modifying them gradually, however. It is so of 
all religious development. The external form of expression may 
serve to keep alive or to reexcite a primitive attitude, but more 
likely the attitude itself is different because it has arisen out of 
new circumstances, and, in the end, the traditional form of expres- 
sion is itself gradually transformed. The only continuity then 
in religious evolution is, we hold, the continuity of the social 
background, which under varying conditions produces varying 
types of religious growth. 

In speaking, then, of different stages of the religious conscious- 
ness, we cannot mean that a certain attitude has been contin- 
uously unfolding in the history of the race, but rather that here 
and there are to be found divers types of development which may, 
on the whole, be classed as religious. No religion is related to 
another except on the general ground that all are expressions of 
what man feels to be ultimate values, the expression of the most 
far-reaching appreciations of life and its problems which he is 
capable of feeling at his stage of culture and with his environ- 
ment. Consequently, the forms of religion are as diverse as the 
infinitely varied circumstances of human life and struggle can 
make them. 

Irving King. 
University of Michigan. 



